






































Burning the Bones 


The country was being turned upside 
down. Everywhere men were swinging axes and 
sledge hammers, cutting trees, destroying idols, 
smashing buildings. Sometimes they even dug up 
the dead and burned their bones. 

“I see you have your sledge hammer,” said Zil- 
thai to Shallum as they met one morning. “I brought 
my ax. These are great days.” 

“You speak truly, friend,’ replied Shallum. “I 
remember that when I was a child my grandmother 
used to take me on her knee and tell of the day 
when you couldn’t find an idol anywhere in the 
land. But all my life the country has been full of 
them. I never thought I’d live to see the day when 
we would clean them out.” 

“Our king is young, but he has set his heart to 
follow the God of our fathers,” replied Zilthai 
solemnly. 

Their conversation ended abruptly, for they had 
arrived at the Temple. A large number of workmen 
had gathered and more were coming. Presently a 
priest stood up. “Hilkiah, the high priest,” he an- 
nounced, “says that today we must clear out the 
altars that Manasseh made in the Temple.” 

The men set to work. Shallum and others with 
sledge hammers began beating at the stones. Those 





with knives cut down the curtains hanging near 
the altars. Zilthai, with his ax, chipped away at 
the wooden supports. Cracks appeared in the stone- 
work as the men pounded. As pieces fell off, men 
hauled them away. 

Stones and curtains and wooden things—all were 
taken to the river. Someone separated the rubbish 
into piles. The curtains and the wooden things went 
into one pile, to be burned. The stones were put into 
another. 

“Who has the fire?” someone asked. 

A man came over with a burning coal and laid 
it in the heap of wood and cloth. Soon it was 
burning merrily. 

The stones, of course, would not burn. “We'll 
smash them,” said Shallum, swinging his maul. 
Others joined him. The stones cracked and splin- 
tered, but the men did not stop until they had 
ground them to powder. Then they took shovels 
and threw the dust into the river, where the water 
washed it away. You could not have built that altar 
again no matter how hard you had tried. 

So it went all over the land. Cleanup squads were 
at work everywhere getting rid of every reminder 
of sin. You can read about it in 2 Kings 23. Down 
in the valley of Topheth there was an altar where 
children were burned as sacrifices. The workmen 
ruined it so it could not be used again. There were 
wicked priests living in the land, teaching the 
people to sin, and there were chariots used in proces- 
sions to worship the sun. The workmen killed the 
priests and burned the chariots. 

In some places they did an even more thorough 
job. The wicked priests who had built the idol altars 
feared the dead. So sometimes, before they smashed 
the altars, King Josiah told the workmen to dig 
up the bodies of dead priests and burn their bones 
on the altars. Then the men smashed the altars to 
dust. Josiah knew that even if some idolatrous priest 
should try to sweep up that dust and rebuild the 
altar, he would never offer a sacrifice on it, for it 
had been defiled by the burning of the bones. 





Burning the bones. What a good idea for the 
end of the year! Not, of course, that you should 
actually burn your own bones! But I wonder 
whether there are any altars in your heart that 
shouldn’t be there. How about the altar of bad 
temper? or the altar of grumbling? or the altar of 
disobedience? 

Smash them right away! Burn bones on them, 
as it were, so you will never sin on them again. 
Clean them out of your hearts the way Josiah cleaned 
the wicked altars out of the land of Israel. 

Listen: ‘Make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes,” saith the Lord. 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow.” 

Let’s start 1954 clean. 


Your friend, 


Lumense. lunes 


The Boy With NO FRO 


pre 


Chapter 2: The White Teacher Comes 


WEEN his boss ordered Chonga, 
the boy with no front teeth, to 
be flogged because he had com- 
plained about the unfair way his 
work ticket was being marked, 
Chonga knew that he was innocent 
of committing any wrong and that 
he did not deserve the threatened 
flogging. Before this he had wit- 
nessed the long rawhide sjambok 
laid on the backs of other workers, 
and he had no intention to submit 
to such treatment himself. He tied 
up his few belongings in his blue 
bandanna and hid in a cornfield 
till dark. Then, noiselessly, he set 
out up the wagon trail toward home. 
He slept by day to avoid being 
captured and returned to his master. 
At night he streaked rapidly along, 
guided by the friendly stars, until 
he found himself, a few days later, 
amid familiar surroundings. 

News of his return spread 
quickly. Friends and relatives, even 
strangers, gathered around the 
campfire in his mother’s kraal to 
listen to his stories of adventure 
in the strange and wonderful world 
beyond. He told of giant machines 
that crushed rocks, hoisted timbers, 
and lifted tons of earth high in the 
air, of mammoth drills that bored 
holes in rocks far beneath the tum- 
bling river waters, of cables and 
great iron supports and pillars that 
were being used in constructing the 
“road” over the river. 

Chikonka and Ba-ka-Chonga were 
delighted to have their son at home 
with them. But now that he had had 
a glimpse of the world beyond their 
villages, they feared that he would 
run away again. How could they 
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Chonga watched the covered wagons being 
unloaded. It looked as if the white man 
was planning to stay. Why had he come? 


By ELLA M. ROBINSON 


prevent his doing so? At last they 
thought of a plan they hoped would 
work. They would find Chonga a 
nice young wife to make him happy, 
and thus contented to remain at 
home. 

They searched the villages for the 
prettiest little girl they could find. 
They arranged for her purchase with 
twelve head of cattle, and then told 
Chonga of the wonderful surprise 
they had for him. But he would have 
none of it. He said that he preferred 
to do as the white man did and 
wait until he was a grown man be- 
fore marrying. Just how he man- 
aged to get out of this difficult situ- 
ation, we never learned. But about 
that time something was taking 
place on the section of land just 
across the river from Chikonka’s vil- 
lage that was to change the course 
of Chonga’s life. 

A short, pleasant-faced white man 
with twinkling eyes was unloading 
boxes and barrels from two covered 
wagons. It was Missionary Ander- 
son, who had just arrived with his 
wife and baby girl from the Solusi 
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Mission school, four hundred miles 
away in Southern Rhodesia. He had 
secured a large tract of land from 
the British Government and had 
come to start a new mission in 
Northern Rhodesia. With him he 
had brought seven helpers from the 
Solusi Mission. They had driven the 
four hundred miles in the two large 
covered wagons drawn by oxen, and 
had been three months making the 
journey over nearly trackless coun- 
try, infested with lions and leopards 
and poisonous snakes. As they had 
come in the dry season of the year, 
they were able to ford the Zambezi 
at a shallow place about a mile 
above the falls, afterward known as 
Anderson's Crossing. 

The wagons were loaded with 
household goods, groceries, farm 
implements, and a few books and 
school supplies, and were to serve 
as shelters until the missionaries 
were able to build huts. But, after 
overcoming so many obstacles, the 
brave missionary now found himself 
faced with an almost insurmount- 
able difficulty. He had no money. 
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will hon-or Christ,my King; His love constrains my heart to sing. 
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In the choice of words I speak, In the care of — my physique, 
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I will hon-or Christ, my King in 





ev- 'ry- thing I do. 


I will hon-or Christ, myKing,and share His faith be- low. 
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The check that he had expected to 
receive on his arrival had not come. 
He needed to hire help to clear the 
land, erect the buildings, and plant 
an orchard. The native workmen in- 


sisted that they receive their six- 


pence every day for labor. Without 
money, Pastor Anderson could not 
hire anyone. That first night he 
laid his need before the Lord. 
The news of the white man’s ar- 
rival was spreading like prairie fire 
throughout the country. Chonga 
heard of it, and went over to in- 
vestigate, followed by a group of 
young friends. They stood at a re- 
spectful distance, watching the new- 
comers unpack their shining alumi- 


num pans, their knives and forks 
and spoons and dishes. The village 
children stood around till after dark, 
peering out from behind bushes and 
trees and talking to one another in 
awed whispers. 

“What do you suppose he is plan- 
ning to do?” one of his friends 
asked Chonga. 

“They say he is a teacher, and 
has come to start a school,” replied 
the boy with no front teeth. 

“Are you going to go over and 
let him teach you?” the friend asked. 

“Yes,” said Chonga thoughtfully. 
“I believe I will. Why don’t you 
come too?” 

Early next morning the mission- 


aries were interrupted in their work 
by a tall, fine-appearing young Afri- 
can, who asked to see the m’fundisi, 
the teacher. As he spoke a differ- 
ent language from that used in the 
south, with which Mr. Anderson 
and his teachers were familiar, he 
had brought a friend with him who 
had been in Southern Rhodesia. Be- 
tween them, they managed to make 
themselves understood. “Are you 
Mr. Anderson?” the young man 
asked. 

“Yes, that is my name,” was the 
answer. 

“You a teacher?” 

“Yes.” 

“You going to make a school?” 

“That is what I came for.” 

“Good, you teach me. That is 
what I came for.” 

“Yes, but we must first have time 
to get ready,” explained the new 
m’fundisi. “We must make brick 
and build a schoolhouse, we must 
build huts for our teachers, and we 
must plant a garden, so that we shall 
have food to eat. You go home and 
wait a few days. We will let you 
know when we are ready to begin 
the school.” 

The native youth stood quietly 
looking at the missionary. His face 
showed no emotion, either of dis- 
appointment or anticipation. He 
simply repeated, “You teacher. Here 
I am. I come to your school. Teach 
ae 

Missionary Anderson sent up a 
silent prayer for guidance in meet- 
ing this difficult situation. It was 
time for lunch. He excused himself 
for a few minutes and went to the 
camp wagon. While eating, he did 
what every sensible man would do. 
He told his wife about it, and asked 
for her advice. 

“Well, Harry,” she said after a 
moment’s reflection, “do you know 
of any time when our Saviour ever 
sent any person away who came to 
Him for help, without doing some- 
thing for him?” That settled the 
question. There were no impossibil- 
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CHURCH SCHOOL BOYS GO 
SWIMMING EVERY tae a 


W. N. Wittenberg, Reporting 


Boys attending the church school 
at Mount Vernon, Ohio, go swim- 
ming every Wednesday between 
five and six P.M. in the YMCA pool, 
which is reserved especially for 
them. 

They are supervised by an Ad- 
ventist Red Cross water-safety in- 
structor, and are given lessons in 
lifesaving and swimming. 
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FUN WITH DAD o~ 
> 
Nancy Morgan Smith, Reporting 


First, let me explain. I’m not 
Nancy Morgan Smith. That’s my 
mother. She wrote this for me to 
let you know how much fun a fel- 
low can have with his dad. You 
see, my dad and I take bird walks. 
You don’t know what they are? 
Well, I'll tell you. We get up early 
in the morning—long before the 
rest of the family. We slip into 
jeans, old shirts, and some sturdy 
shoes. Then we stick old caps on 
our heads, get the binoculars and 
bird book, a notebook and pencil, 
and away we go. 

We start out in the car and drive 
a short distance to a place where 
there are no houses or people. As I 
start to jump out, Dad grabs my 
arm and points up at a cottonwood. 
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On this page every week there appear stories of what Pathfinders and JMV’s are doing around the 
world. These are accounts of Junior youth who are going places for God. They are ‘‘on the trail’’ 
with Jesus, our Master Guide. Send a report of what your club is doing. It may be printed here! 


“Look!” he whispers. “What's 
that? I'm sure it’s a western tan- 
ager.” 

So he looks through the binocu- 
lars and describes the bird while 
I look through the bird book for a 
picture and description of it. 

“Yes sir! That’s what he is. Isn't 
he a beauty!” Dad sits there and 
admires the bird through the binoc- 
ulars. I write down in our note- 
book: 

May 16 
1. Western tanager, male 
That's our number one bird for the 
day. Then I take a turn at the binoc- 
ulars. 

We get out of the car and walk. 
At every turn it seems we find a 
different bird. It’s exciting. We are 
only amateurs so far, and have to 
use our book frequently. But it’s 
fun to be able to recognize the birds 
from memory. 





By breakfast time we have forty 
or fifty birds on our list. 

We arrive home, and the other 
fellows and their dads are just wak- 
ing up! Dad and I are ready to do 
a day’s work—we feel so alive and 
inspired! Say, fellows, why don’t 
you get your dads up and take a 
bird walk some morning real soon? 


A THOUSAND PATHFINDERS 
GET TOGETHER IN FRESNO 


Henry T. Bergh, Reporting 


Fire building and a bicycle rodeo 
were two of the interesting events 
enjoyed by nearly a thousand Path- 
finders at their recent fair in Fresno, 
California. Other high lights in- 
cluded a speed knot-tying drill, 
marching exhibition, and skits. 

There were twenty-nine attractive 
booths, featuring work being done 
by the various clubs. In each booth 
boys and girls gave active demon- 
strations of the work they were ac- 
complishing in their club meetings. 

A score sheet was prepared for 
the day’s activities, and the clubs 
were judged on their booth appear- 
ance, the working demonstration, 
club attendance at the fair, per cent 
of members in uniform, and the 
points won by the contestants in 
the exhibition contests. Bakersfield 
club, Jim Rothgeb, director, won 
the MV Pathfinder trophy and cash 
award for first prize. Modesto, Fern 
Schonert, director, won a plaque and 
second prize. Turlock, Arlene Cone, 
director, won a plaque and third 
prize. 

One of the boys in attendance was 
heard to say, “Pathfinder Clubs sure 
are fun. They're just like camp all 
year round.” 


DON PALMER 


The precision drill team of older boys 
of the Glendale (California) Pathfinder 
Club. Their skillful marching amazed thou- 
sands at Pan-American Youth Congress. 
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DOUBLE BOW. Drape rope over both hands with fingers of left hand touching each other. In pictures one end of rope has been dyed 
right and fingers of right hand pointing left. 2. Bring black to help you see clearly what happens to each end. Follow 
i each move exactly, and you will get the knot quickly and easily. 


pointin 


the right hand around and down until the fingers of both hands are 


3. Now, with two fingers of the right hand grasp the rope draped 
over the left hand. At the same time, with two fingers of the left tice it can be done in half a second. It is the knot used in tying 
hand, grasp the rope draped over the right hand. 4. Pull, and the shoes, for it can be easily untied by pulling the ends. Time: one second. 


- Speed Knot Tying 
er? 


By GLENN Atl and DON ven 


Here are other knots commonly used in speed knot contests. Your rope should be 
about four feet long. Clothesline rope or sash cord works well, and can be purchased in 
hardware stores or certain large grocery stores. It will-ravel at the ends, so bind them with 
cotton thread. 

Many games can be played as you learn to tie knots. In the knot-tying relay, Pathfinder 
units line up at one end of the room. A judge for each unit stands at the other end. The 
director gives the name of a knot, then says, “Begin.” The first Pathfinder runs forward, 
tying the knot as he goes. The judge inspects it at the other end, and the Pathfinder unties 
it on the way back. The next Pathfinder takes the rope, repeats the process, tying the same 
knot. When he returns, the next Pathfinder runs. First unit finished wins. The units score 
one point for each correctly tied knot, and the winning unit gets an extra point for finish- 
ing first. Other games may be found in Social Games for Recreation, by Mason and 
Mitchell. 


PHOTOS BY CHARLES CAREY 
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knot is complete. This one is so simple that with a little prac- 














CLOVE HITCH. 1 This knot is tied on the left forefinger, with the crossing on top. 2. Put finger through this bight and pull tight with 
finger pointing down. Hold one end of the rope in the palm of the the left hand. For practice, make loops against your thigh. It will 
left hand. With a flip of the right hand make a bight in the rope, keep the rope steady and enable you to see what you are doing. 





3. With another flip of the right hand make a bight just like the the knot is finished, hold the finger up. The clove hitch is used to 
first one. Put your finger through it and pull tight. After a little anchor tent ropes to stakes, because the tent rope can be tight- 
practice make the bights larger than these in the pictures. 4. When ened or loosened without undoing the knot. Time: one second. 





SHEEPSHANK. 1. Hold short end of rope in left hand, between thumb ing on top. 2. Make another bight, twisting to left, so that 
and middle finger, with short end pointing down. Make a bight with the rope crosses with long part in front. Slip left forefinger through 
the right hand, by looping the rope up and over to the left, cross- the first bight and hold the new loop with your thumb and finger. 





3. Make third bight with right hand, twisting rope to left, so behind and pull the side of bight two through bight three. With left 
that it crosses on side near you. Slide it behind bight two. 4. With forefinger pull opposite edge of bight two through bight one. Pull 
thumb and forefinger of right hand reach through last bight from gradually on the rope ends at the same time. Time: four seconds. 
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5 When Mrs. 


| er eighth-grade pupils of the 
public school stood outside enjoy- 
ing what little sunshine peeped 
through the dull-gray clouds of a 
late autumn morning seventy-five 
years ago. A horse and buggy 
paused at the gate long enough for 
a young girl to get out. She ran to 
join the group of schoolmates and 
breathlessly held up a bedecked fin- 
ger. 

“Just see what Father and Mother 
gave me for my birthday,” she said. 
“Mother had the most wonderful 
dinner ready for me last night when 
I got home, and then they gave me 
this ring with my birthstone in it. 
I think it is beautiful,” and the class 
crowded close to admire Delia’s 
birthday gift. 

“May I try it on, Delia?” asked her 
friend Freddie. Freddie did not yet 
realize that it is wrong to wear 
jewelry. But before the school year 
was over, she wished she had never 
had that ring in her hand. Re- 
luctantly Delia slipped the ring on 
her friend’s finger. “It is just a little 
large, but I think it is lovely on me,” 
laughed Freddie, as the rest of the 
group joined in the merriment. The 
bell rang, and that meant no more 
conversation as the pupils silently 
filed into the schoolhouse. In line 
Delia’s hand was extended behind 
her, palm up, toward the teasing 
Freddie, who quietly ignored it. 

As soon as the pupils were seated, 
Delia's hand went up. “Please may 
I speak to Freddie?” she asked, with- 


out waiting for the teacher’s usual - 


smile and nod. “No, Delia,” re- 
proved Miss Wade, “you may wait 
until after the opening exercises.” 
Delia cast an impatient glance over 
her shoulder, but the laughing eyes 
of Freddie were fixed on the teacher, 
and did not seem to see the hand 
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The students called her a thief 





White Defended Freddie 


~ 
By EVANGELINE H. oak 


“The ring is gone!” gasped 
Freddie, holding out her 
hands. “It must have slipped 
off as we came in.” But 
Delia would not accept any 
excuses. “You have stolen 
it,” she accused her icily. 


thrust under Delia’s left arm and 
resting, palm up, on the top of 
Freddie’s desk. “Hands folded,” re- 
minded the teacher, and almost an- 
grily Delia withdrew her hand. 

At last Miss Wade looked at 
Delia. “Now, what was it you 
wanted to say to Freddie?” 

“I want my ring back, Miss 
Wade. Freddie had it on when the 
bell rang. May I get it?” 

“Certainly,” replied the teacher. 

Delia turned, and in a loud whis- 
per demanded, “Give me my ring.” 








“Why, of course I will, Delia, 
answered the girl, and raised the 
hands that had been folded in her 
lap. But her rosy face paled as she 
looked at the bare finger that had 
been encircled by Delia’s ring. 

“It must have slipped off my 
finger!” gasped Freddie. 

Miss Wade readily granted per- 
mission for both girls to look for 
the ring, but they soon returned 
empty-handed. Freddie’s usual viva- 
cious good cheer and fun were gone; 
her face was very white. Delia’s 








face was flushed with 
anger. 

Neither girl did very well at 
recitation or study that morning. 
The eighth grade spent the morn- 
ing recess and most of the noon 
hour looking for Delia's ring. Snow 
had begun to fall, and that made 
the task harder. By time for the aft- 
ernoon recess the first snow of the 
season was rapidly covering every- 
thing. After school a few of the 
pupils lingered about the porch, 
scuffing the snow away with their 
overshoes. “It’s no use looking for 
the missing ring any more today. 
It’s getting colder and it’s snowing 
harder. You had better all get home 
as soon as you can,” said Miss Wade. 

“You just wait till I tell my fa- 
ther,” Delia flung over her shoulder 
to Freddie as she hurried home. 

It was a very quiet Freddie that 
greeted Father King as he came 
in from doing the chores that eve- 
ning. Freddie’s mother had accepted 
the third angel’s message a few 
years before. Father was not an 
Adventist, but he was anxious that 
the children should have the best 
education possible. The school near 
their home was not good enough 
to please him, so he had sent Fred- 
die away from home to this public 
school because Miss Wade was such 
an excellent teacher. At that time 
there was only one Seventh-day 
Adventist school, and it was impos- 
sible for Freddie to go to it. 

Freddie had not yet decided that 
she wanted to be a Christian, and 
her mother was thankfuf to have 
her daughter in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. King, where getting ready 
to meet the Lord was the main aim 
in life. 

Mother King was a good woman, 
a fine housekeeper, and a splendid 
cook, but it was Father King who 
took the trouble to make the girl 
feel at home. It was he who talked 
things over with her and helped 
with any homework that was diffi- 
cult. So it was Father King who 
noticed that Freddie was much too 
quiet, and was not doing justice to 
her supper that evening. “What is 
the trouble, Freddie?” he asked in 
his kindly way, but before she could 
answer there was a knock at the 
door, and Mrs. King opened it to 
Delia's parents. 

The greeting between the neigh- 
bors was not so friendly as usual, 
for some reason, and Delia's father 


suppressed 
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Father King examined the mail. There was 
a letter from Ellen G. White! He read it 
nervously. “This settles it,’ he said at 
last. ‘Freddie did not steal that ring.” 


soon came to the point of their 
Visit. 

“We want Delia’s ring, Mr. King, 
and we mean to get it.” 

“Delia’s ring?” asked the bewil- 
dered Father King, “I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the visitor. 
“She probably would not tell you, 
so I will.” 

Then the Kings heard about the 
birthday ring, and how it was last 
seen on Freddie’s finger at school. 
“Now, Mr. King, my wife will go 
with Mrs. King to Freddie’s room, 
and they will search the room and 
the girl’s person.” 

“But I am sure you are mistaken 
if you think Freddie has Delia’s 
ring,” said Father King. “I know she 
would give it to you if she had it.” 

Freddie gave Father King a 
grateful look as she followed the 
two women upstairs. They went 
through everything in the room, 
and Delia’s mother combed through 
every brown curl on the girl's head, 
remarking that a ring could easily 
be hidden in her thick hair. 

After the callers were gone, Fa- 
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ther King called Freddie down for 
worship. “Before we read the 
Word, tell me all about it, Freddie,” 
he invited. Soon he had the whole 
story. 

“But, Father King, they think 
I stole Delia's ring,” said the girl. 

“Yes, | know they think, but God 
knows where that ring is. We will 
ask Him to clear this all up,” said 
the old man before they knelt 
around the stove in the kitchen. 
Freddie listened, and the angels hov- 
ered near as Father King told the 
Lord all about it. Freddie had never 
experienced the answering of a 
prayer. She had learned to say her 
prayers long ago, but never thought 
about getting a real answer. 

That was a cold winter. The first 
snow did not have time or warmth 
to melt before another one fell, 
and soon snow had to be shoveled 
away from the windows of the little 
schoolhouse to let the dim winter 
light in. A large bobsled brought the 
children to school and took them 
home. But it was not the cold of 
winter that chilled Freddie's very 
bones; it was the cooling of friend- 
ship in the schoolhouse and every- 
where she went. Only Father King 
seemed the same. 
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The weeks passed, and again 
Delia's parents came to see the 
Kings. This time Delia’s father 
asked to talk to Mr. and Mrs. King 
alone, so Freddie was glad to go to 
her room while they talked. 

“We have all had a great deal of 
confidence in you, Mr. King,” the 
visitor began, “and we feel that 
you should know how badly our 
confidence is shaken by the fact 
that you give comfort to, and har- 
bor, a thief in your home. If you 
will send this girl away, well and 
good, but if you don’t, we will ask 
you to resign as chairman of our 
school board. I might add that we 
are surprised at your attitude to- 
ward this situation.” 

“Just as you like, neighbor,” said 
Father King, “but I am not quite 
clear about sending Freddie home, 
regardless of what you think. She 
is a good, honest girl, and I hesi- 
tate to send her home to her par- 
ents with a blackened name. I am 
sure this will all clear up in time.” 

“Time!” almost shouted Delia’s 
father, “This has to be attended to 
now.” 

After this stormy visit Father 
King sat silently by the stove, while 
his wife took up her knitting. Pres- 
ently she looked up to say, “Maybe 
we ought to send Freddie home, 
Seneca, if she zs guilty. Her own 
mother is the one who should deal 
with her, and besides, I am tired 
of being shunned by the neighbors 
because of her.” 

“Why Mother! you surely know 
as well as I do that Freddie is not 
guilty. I am just a little surprised 


at you. No, we will wait awhile 
before we send Freddie home.” 

The next night Freddie laid the 
mail from the box on the table as 
she came in from school. Father 
King eagerly looked it over before 
going out to do the chores. There 
was the bill for the farm paper, a 
letter from his brother, the good 
old Review and Herald, a \etter 
from Freddie’s mother—that would 
have the money for her board and 
room. Then there was a letter from 
Mrs. Ellen G. White. “Why, I never 
had a letter from Sister White be- 
fore. | wonder why? But they can 
all wait until after chores,” he said, 
going out to take advantage of all 
the daylight there was left. 

Later that evening Father King 
sat down to read his mail. He 
opened the letter from Sister White 
first, and began to read. “What is it, 
Father?” asked his wife, watching 
her husband’s face as he read. 

“This settles it, Mother. We are 
not going to send Freddie home.” 

“What are you talking about, 
Seneca? Sister White does not know 
about Freddie; she does not even 
know that we have her here. You 
have not written her, have you?” 

“No,” said Father King, “I did 
not write to her, but she does know. 
Call Freddie, for I want to read 
this to both of you.” 

The three of them sat down by 
the stove while Father King read 
the letter, part of which read like 
this: 

“Do not send the young girl you 
have in your home to her people. 
She is not guilty of the charges 





against her. Patiently teach her the 
truth and help her find the Lord. 
She will someday take her place 
in God's work.” 

Amazed, Freddie knelt reverently 
beside the old couple while Fa- 
ther King thanked God for the 
advice they were needing just then. 
A strange peace seemed to settle 
over the King household, but the 
chilly atmosphere at school had not 
changed. “Never mind,” said Fa- 
ther King, “you know now that 
God cares, and one of these days 
everything will clear up, even the 
weather. Just try to be your happy, 
sweet self.” But that last bit of 
counsel was hard to live out. 

Spring was on the way, the snows 
of winter were turning into rain, 
and the drifts around the little 
schoolhouse were getting smaller 
by the hour. 

It was noon, and rain was pour- 
ing down. “Suppose you dash out 
and get us a bucket of drinking 
water, Philip,” suggested Miss 
Wade to the largest boy in school. 
The rest of the pupils watched Phil 
through the windows and laughed as 
he slipped and slid, spilled the wa- 
ter, and slid back down to the well 
for more. A merry group stood 
ready to open the door for him, but 
no one was prepared for his tri- 
umphant shout as he reached the 
porch. “Hurrah for Freddie! hur- 
rah for Freddie! She did mot steal 
Delia's ring.” There it was on Phil’s 
little finger. For once Miss Wade 
had a hard time to quiet the children 
and bring the room to order. Phil 
had to tell over and over again 
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1. Now Lucivee was on his own. This would not have mattered ex- 


cept that there were no rabbits. The lynx finds it hard to change 
to different food, and ordinarily will starve at such times. 2. Luci- 
vee wanted to eat and live at all costs. Once he managed to 
catch a spruce grouse that sat stupidly staring at him. These 
birds are known as fool hens by loggers and trappers. 3. At an- 
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other time the young lynx sneaked up on a plump muskrat that was 
feeding on top of his mound. This was a juicy morsel, and Lucivee set- 
tled down to enjoy it. But his hopes were soon spoiled. 4. As he 
was about to eat, a wolverine appeared. Growling and snarling, he 
came toward the lynx. Lucivee turned and ran, for there are few 
animals in the woods with enough courage to fight a wolverine. 





just what crack of which step he 
found Delia's ring in, and how it 
glistened in the rain to attract his 
attention. 

When the room was finally quiet, 
Miss Wade spoke. “Remember that 
I advised you all to consider the 
ring as missing, not stolen? I hope 
that all of you, every one of you 
who have accused Freddie, will ask 
her forgiveness.” So school had 
happy ending that year after all; 
Delia and Freddie walked home 
from the closing exercises arm in 
arm. 

Some years later a young min- 
ister was introducing his wife to 
Sister White. “I have wanted to 
meet you for a long time,” said the 
young woman. 

“But we /ave met, I think,” said 
Sister White, looking earnestly into 
her face. 

“No, this is the first time I ever 
saw you,” answered Freddie. “I am 
the girl who lived in Father King’s 
home one winter.” 

“Ah, yes, now I remember,” said 
Sister White thoughtfully. “That 
was when I saw you—at a great 
distance. May God bless you in His 
service.” 

And I know He did, for I know 
Freddie very well. She was my 
mother. 





The Boy With No 
Front Teeth 


From page 4 

ities in God’s work. If he must be- 
gin school right away, the Lord 
would show him how to do it. 





For Today © 19 


By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


These are resolves 

| have made for today: 
will be helpful 

And always obey, 


will be thoughtful 

From morning till night, 
will be honest 

And cheerful and bright, 


1 will be truthful 

And grateful and gay, 
| will consider 

The words that | say, 


1 will be loving— 
That others may see 

The image of Jesus 
Reflected in me. 





Although Mr. Anderson had al- 
ready learned a few Chitonga words, 
he felt himself scarcely prepared to 
teach school in that language. There 
was not a book in the country, not 
even a written language, and the 
missionary had to manufacture one 
as he went along. That night, after 
working all day on the mission 
grounds, he sat up till after mid- 
night with a group of native boys, 
preparing a Bible story that he 
could tell in three minutes. 

School opened two days later. The 
youth who had applied for entrance 
returned, bringing with him a num- 
ber of others equally eager. 

“These young men must have 
come to us in answer to our prayer 
for help in the building,” said 
Teacher Anderson. “This is to be an 
industrial school, and here are the 
students ready to work for their 
tuition.” The boys were set to work 
under the direction of the Solusi 
teachers, molding and burning brick 
for the schoolhouse, cutting grass 
and poles for huts in which to house 
the students who came from a dis- 


tance, clearing and preparing land 
for sowing crops and planting or- 
ange trees. 

Then, in the middle of the day, 
when the sun was hottest, they gath- 
ered in the shade of a big tree for 
school. The one little blackboard, 
with the Bible story written on it, 
was fastened high up on the tree 
trunk, where all could see it. For 
their Bible lesson Pastor Anderson 
told the story. They read it from the 
blackboard for their reading lesson, 
copied it on their slates for a writing 
lesson, spelled the words for the 
spelling lesson, and counted the let- 
ters for the arithmetic lesson. 

The class under the tree grew in 
numbers, and with every addition, 
a new helper was added to the work- 
ing force. “The Lord never fails us 
if we trust Him,” said the mis- 
sionary. 

Sitting in that class was Chonga, 
drinking it all in. His heart was 
touched by the story of Jesus, and 
he hoped he could make his parents 
interested too. 

(Next week: “The Magic Oxen 
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1. Cheated out of his muskrat meal, 


of a nearby marsh, a red fox busy lookin 


the long grass. He would sit still, 


the lynx found, on the snow 
for mice. 
big snowshoes Lucivee caught the fox as it floundered in the snow. 
2. As spring came the young lynx found many mice running around in 4. A 
waiting for them till they came 
within reach, then pounce quickly upon them. 3. Hunting was good, but 


With his 











such small game was hardly enough to keep a growing lynx alive. At 
times he suffered with hunger. Day by day he hunted food, wandering 
farther and farther from the country 


in which he was born. 


t last he came to a part of the woods where the rabbit plague 
had not struck. Here he found the food that suited him best. 
Looking it over carefully, he decided to make this place his new home. 
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The JMV’s like GUIDE so well they have been pleading for us to make 
it larger, so that is what we are going to do. Beginning with the first issue 
in January, GUIDE will have 24 pages instead of 16. They will be a 
little smaller to make GUIDE easier to carry, but the margins will be 
narrower and the columns will be 
wider. There will be more room 
for stories, more pictures, more 
things to do, and GUIDE will be 
printed in color. Tell your friends 
so they will subscribe too. 
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How to Print With Potatoes 
and Sticks 


By BERNARD I. 


r BLOCK printing one may print 
from cuts made of wood, lino- 
leum, rubber, or even vegetables, 
such as potatoes. With such cuts 
one can print on paper, cloth, wood, 
and many other surfaces. The lowly 
potato is good for one to use as 
he starts out in this craft. 


Potato Prints 


Cut the potato in two. Then sketch 
a design on the cut surface. With 
a paring knife, cut to a depth of 
about one eighth of an inch along 
the edge of the design. Cut away 
the parts that are not to print, so 
that the pattern stands out about 
one eighth of an inch from the rest 
of the potato (Fig. 1) 

Choose a simple design first, one 
that does not have too many curved 
lines, for straight-lined designs are 
the easiest to cut. Ink your cut with 
an ordinary stamp pad. Be sure 
to have plenty of stamp-pad ink 
on the pad. 

If you do not have a stamp pad, 
you may be able to make something 
like it that will serve the purpose. 
Stamp-pad ink may be obtained in 
a stationery store. Print with the 
potato just as you would with a 
rubber stamp ( Fig. 2). 

If you wish to decorate fabrics 
so they are wash fast, use textile 
printing ink. A new, unused stamp 
pad should be used. If the textile 
printing ink is too thick, thin it 
down with spar varnish. After you 
are through wash out the ink from 
the pad with painter's thinner or 
cleaning fluid. If you cannot obtain 
textile printing ink, you can use 
textile paints such as are used 
for stenciling on cloth. With this 
kind of ink the potato cut can 
be used to print designs on cur- 
tains, luncheon cloths, dish towels, 
and pillowcases. 
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Border designs consisting of re- 
peat patterns are good to make 
from potato cuts. All-over patterns 
can also be made, in which the de- 
sign is repeated over the entire 
surface of the cloth. 

Other vegetables such as carrots, 
turnips, and so forth, may also be 
used for making cuts and may be 
printed from. Don't be afraid to 
experiment. 


Printing With Sticks 


A very interesting form of print- 
ing can be done with the ends of 
sticks and dowels. The sticks il- 
lustrated in Figure 3 are three or 
four inches long and the average 
diameter is less than one-half inch. 
It will be easier to print with these 
sticks if the cross section is small. 
The wood should be fine-grained, 
and the end of the printing stick 
should be perfectly flat. To make it 
smooth and flat rub the end on 
some 000 sandpaper. A stamp pad 
may be used for inking the sticks. 
Put plenty of stamp-pad ink on the 
pad and ink the sticks well. With 
sticks of various shapes you can 
make all kinds of patterns. A few 
are shown in Figure 5. 

Animals, flowers, trees, houses, 
and human figures can be made, as 
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well as various imaginary designs. 

This method can be used for 
printing designs on cloth. Textile 
printing ink should be used so that 
the design will be wash fast. 

Try printing with the ends of 
thread spools. Sandpaper the ends 
smooth. With a three-cornered file 
or a pocket knife make designs by 
cutting grooves in the end of the 
spool (Fig. 4). 

Such designs are interesting for 
all-over patterns and may be put 
on boxes, notebook, scrapbook, and 
book covers, as well as on fabrics 
in general. 

After you have learned to print 
well you can even decorate such 
wearing items as sweat shirts and 
blouses. The more you practice, the 
better your ability will become. 

Next week GUIDE will tell you 
how to do block printing from lino- 
leum cuts. 




















“GUIDE” WILL BE DIFFERENT 
next week. Watch for it! 


MANY THANKS to Pastor A. M. 
Tillman for telling us about Maryl 
Ann’s experience. See the back page. 


WARMER WINTERS. Scientists say 


that winters, generally speaking, are 
getting warmer. 


BEETLES. A tremendous amount of 
wood is destroyed every year by bee- 
tles that live in the bark of trees. 
Known as bark beetles, these insects 
damaged 700,000,000 board feet of 
lumber in Montana and Idaho alone 
in 1952. That would be enough wood 
to make a strip one inch thick, one 
foot wide, stretching around the 
world five and a half times. 


COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


II—A Sinner Becomes a Saint 


(JANUARY 9) 


Lesson Texts: Isaiah 59:2; Romans 5:12, 17, 19; John 1:4, 29; 14:6, 16, 


17, 23. 


Memory Verse: “For by grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves: it is the gift of God” (Ephesians 2:8). 


Guiding Thought 


“What a beautiful collection of 
vases!” I exclaimed. 

“That’s my hobby,” said my hostess, 
and immediately she began to tell me 
how and where she had obtained 
some of the old and modern jars and 
vases that gave color and beauty to 
her living room. “But,” she said, after 
she had talked about several outstand- 
ing ones, “that one over there on the 
radio cabinet is my favorite.” I fol- 
lowed the direction of her hand and 
saw what looked like a perfect speci- 
men of pottery. “I bought that in 
Italy,” she said, “but, alas, when we 
got home and I unpacked it, it was 
in about fifty pieces. I was heart- 
broken.” 

“But you had plenty of others to 
console yourself with,” I said. 

“That's true,” she replied, “but I 
could not stand the thought of this 
beautiful one going into the garbage 
can, so I mended it.” I went over to 
the radio cabinet. Sure enough, the 
jar was criscrossed with lines that 
showed painstaking repair work. 

I looked up in surprise. “But that 
must have taken hours!” I exclaimed. 

“Hours?” queried my _ hostess. 
“Days, weeks, even months, but I’m 
glad I took the trouble.” 

As I looked at that beautiful exam- 
ple of repair, the thought came to me 
that it was an object lesson of our 
lives. We are broken by sin, but God 
does not leave us that way. He has 
other worlds of perfect beings, but 
He takes the trouble to take our poor 
broken lives and work them over till 
we are transformed from sinners to 
saints—if we will let Him—xw. H. 
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ASSIGNMENT 1 


Read the lesson texts and the guid- 
ing thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 


Sin Comes Between Us and God 


1. Sometimes people say, “Oh, I 
would believe in God if I could 
see Him.” They make the excuse 
that because they cannot see they 
cannot believe. Yet thousands saw 
Jesus in the flesh, and among them 
were very many who still did not 
believe Him. Seeing was not believ- 
ing with them. What is it then that 
keeps us from seeing God face to 
face? (Isa. 59:2.) 

NOTE.—"“The God of heaven is 
‘of purer eyes than to behold evil, 
and cannot ‘look on iniquity.’ It is 
not because He is unwilling to for- 
give, that He turns from the trans- 
gressor; it is because the sinner re- 
fuses to make use of the abundant 
provisions of grace, that God is un- 
able to deliver from sin.”’—Prophets 
and Kings, p. 323. 


2. What will sin, if allowed to 
go unconfessed and unforgiven, fi- 
nally lead us to? (James 1:15, last 
half.) 

3. What unhappy picture of 
those who remain in sin is given by 
Paul in Ephesians 2:12? 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


How Sin Was Introduced Into the 
Earth 


4. When God made the earth 





Sinners could not live in Eden. Sadly, 
Adam and Eve left. Christ makes sinners 
into saints, so they can live in heaven. 


and placed Adam and Eve in their 
beautiful home in Eden, no sin 
spoiled the beauty of the earth and 
the peace of its inhabitants. What 
brought sin into the world and thus 
separated man from God? (Rom. 
5:19, first part.) What did sin bring 
into the world? (Verse 12.) 

5. Recall the story of the way in 
which man _ disobeyed and _ so 
brought in sin and death (Gen. 2: 
16, 17; 3:1-6). 
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NoTeE.—Relating a vision that she 
saw, Ellen G. White writes: “I was 
shown Adam and Eve, who were 
privileged to behold the beauty and 
loveliness of the garden of Eden, and 
were permitted to eat of all the trees 
in the garden except one. But the 
serpent tempted Eve, and she tempted 
her husband, and they both ate of 
the forbidden tree. They broke God’s 
command, and became sinners. The 
news spread through heaven, and ev- 
ery harp was hushed. The angels sor- 
rowed, and feared lest Adam and Eve 
would again put forth the hand and 
eat of the tree of life, and be immor- 
tal sinners. But God said that He 
would drive the transgressors from 
the garden, and by cherubim and a 
flaming sword would guard the way 
of the tree of life, so that man could 
not approach unto it, and eat of its 
fruit, which perpetuates immortality. 

“Sorrow filled heaven as it was real- 
ized that man was lost, and that the 
world which God had created was 
to be filled with mortals doomed to 
misery, sickness, and death, and that 
there was no way of escape for the 
a Writings, pp. 125, 
126. 


6. What animal does Isaiah say 
is better than sinful Israel? (Isa. 
1:2-4.) 

ASSIGNMENT 4 


The Sinner Must Realize His Need 
for Help 


7. Everywhere Satan sets traps 
for those who even for a moment 
lose their connection with God. 
When the one who has sinned real- 
izes how entangled he has become, 
what cry for help does he send up? 
(Rom. 7:24.) 

8. What response is there to the 
sinner’s cry for help? (Rom. 7:25, 
first half; 8:2.) 

NOTE.—"It is impossible for us, 
of ourselves, to escape from the pit 
of sin in which we are sunken. Our 
hearts are evil, and we can not change 
them. . . . Education, culture, the ex- 
ercise of the will, human effort, all 
have their proper sphere, but here 
they are powerless. They may pro- 
duce an outward correctness of be- 
havior, but they can not change the 
heart; they can not purify the springs 
of life. There must be a power work- 
ing from within, a new life from 
above, before men can be changed 
from sin to holiness. That power is 
Christ. His grace alone can quicken 
the lifeless faculties of the soul, and 
attract it to God, to holiness.”—Steps 
to Christ, pp. 20, 21. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


Christ Died to Save Us 
9. What does Christ offer us in 


place of the death that Satan pays 
as the wages of sin? (John 1:4.) 

NoTE.— "Adam fell under the do- 
minion of Satan. He brought sin into 
the world, and death by sin. God 
gave His only-begotten Son to savé 
man. This He did that He might be 
just, and yet the justifier of all who 
accept Christ. Mar sold himself to 
Satan, but Jesus bought back the 
race.”—Messages to Young People, 
pp. 69, 70. 

10. How does He rescue the 
world from sin? (Verse 29; Rom. 
3:25, 26.) 

11. To whom dées Christ bring 
us back? (John 14:6.) 

NOTE.—The death of Jesus satis- 
fied the demands of justice. As Christ 
was the creator of life, His life could 
count for the life of every sinner who 
believed on Him. By His death we 
can obtain forgiveness of the sins of 
the past. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
Christ Lives to Help Us 


12. What is Christ able to do for 
us? (Jude 24.) 

13. To what extent can Christ 
help us live lives full of faith, love, 
and power? (Eph. 3:17, 20.) 

NOTE.—While the death of Christ 
gives us forgiveness for our past sins, 
His life of righteousness makes up for 
our present mistakes and shortcom- 
ings. Thus Christ can present us fault- 
less before God. 

“As the mind dwells upon Christ, 
the character is molded after the di- 
vine similitude. The thoughts are per- 
vaded with a sense of His goodness, 
His love. We contemplate His char- 


acter, and thus He is in all our 
thoughts. His love incloses us. If we 
gaze even a moment upon the sun 
in its meridian glory, when we turn 
away our eyes the image of the sun 
will appear in everything upon which 
we look. Thus it is when we behold 
Jesus; everything we look upon re- 
flects His image, the Sun of Right- 
eousness. We cannot see anything 
else, or talk of anything else. His 
image is imprinted upon the eye of 
the soul, and affects every portion of 
our daily life, softening and subduing 
our whole nature.”—TIbid., p. 160. 


14. Who is in the world today 
at the side of every sincere Chris- 
tian, giving help and guidance? 
(John 14:23, 16, 17.) 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


Can you name these five examples 
given in the Bible of men and women 
who were turned by the grace of 
God from sinners into saints? 

1. An impetuous, hot-headed, oath- 
uttering fisherman who became a lov- 
ing shepherd of the flock of God. 


became an honest follower of Christ. 


3. A bitter enemy of the Christian 
faith who turned from persecutor of 
the saints to a missionary martyr who 
would rather die than deny his Lord. 


4. An idol worshiper of Moab 
who forsook her gods to worship the 
true God and to associate with His 
children rather than to stay with her 
own people. 

5. An arrogant emperor who 
bowed in acknowledgment of the 
God of heaven. 























You can do these puzzles on Sabbath afternoon. 
You may look up the texts to find the answers. 
Then, when finished, check the correct answers 
at the bottom, and see how many you got right. 


Bible Addition vA 
By REUBEN S. DELONG 

Add the numbers and find the total. 
Length of Abijah’s reign. 2 Chron. 13:2. ...... 
Verses in the 31st Old Testament book. 

eee ee 
Number of Zelophehad’s daughters. 

re 
Chapters in the last Old Testament 

book. Malachi. 
Number of doorkeepers for the ark. 

[to tereClCCt—‘“Ctisi‘sCtsCSCS*it 
TOTAL: Age of Jehoshapnat when he 

ee re 


Tell Their Other Names 


Each of these persons had two names. 
What was their other name? 


. Sarai. Genesis 17:15. 

. Saul. Acts 13:9. 

. Belteshazzar. Daniel 1:7. 
Abram. Genesis 17:5. 

. Israel. Genesis 32:28. 

. Simon. Matt. 4:18. 

. Didymus. John 11:16. 

. Astone. John 1:42. 

. Iscariot. Matt. 10:4. 

. The sons of thunder. Mark 3:17. 
. Abednego. Daniel 1:7. 

. Son of Jona. John 1:42. 
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Maryl Ann shared her faith and won 


"A STAR FOR HER CROWN 


— José got up that morn- 
ing in 1951, nothing unusual 
happened to warn him that this 
would be a day he would never for- 
get. He noticed, when he looked at 
the calendar, that it was Friday. But 
there had been many Fridays before 
in which nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. He had his usual scanty 
breakfast, he loaded his cart with 
oranges in the same old way, and 
started pushing it up and down the 
streets of Guayaquil, Ecuador, just 
as he always had. Yet that day 
changed his life. 

“Oranges,” he cried. “Fresh or- 
anges! Buy my oranges, the finest in 
the land! Oranges! Oranges!” 

Every so often a door would open, 
and a woman would call, “I want 
some.” Then he would go over and 
sell her as many as she wished. 
Sometimes, however, when business 
was slow and no one seemed to hear 
his call, he would heap his basket 
full of the finest fruit he had and 
go knocking on the doors. 

At one house a young sefiorita 
answered. 

“We want one dozen oranges, 
please, sefior,” she said, “and here’s 
the money.” 

Sefior José Salazar counted them 
out, smiling as he did so. He was 
always happy when he made a sale, 
and he especially liked customers 
who had the money ready. 

“Mother said for you to come 
back again,” said the girl as José 
gave her the change. 

“I will come tomorrow,” he said. 

“Oh, no,” said the girl, “not to- 
morrow. You see, tomorrow is the 
Sabbath, and we go to church.” 

“No, no,” said the orange sales- 
man. “Sefiorita, you are mistaken. 
Tomorrow is Saturday. Sunday is 
the day we go to church. I do not 
sell oranges on Sunday. But no one 
goes to church on Saturday.” 

“Oh, but we do,” replied Maryl 
Ann. “You see, the Bible says that 
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“You must not come to sell oranges 
at my house on Saturday, for it is 
the Sabbath,” Maryl Ann said to the 
man at the door. It made him begin 
to study his Bible, and later on he 
was baptized. Here Maryl Ann and 
the orange man stand beside his cart. 


the seventh day is the Sabbath, and 
we're supposed to do what the Bible 
says. And the commandments say 
that God rested on the seventh day, 
and we have to keep the command- 
ments. And Jesus kept the Sabbath 
and so did all the disciples, and 
we're supposed to do what Jesus 
did. And in Genesis it says that 
God rested on the seventh day and 
hallowed it—that means He made 
it holy. And in Isaiah it says that 
in heaven ‘from one sabbath to an- 
other, shall all flesh come to wor- 
ship before me, saith the Lord,’ and 
what we are going to do in heaven 
we ought to start doing down here, 
so we go to church on Saturday 
and keep the day holy.” 

Maryl Ann paused for breath. 
The orange salesman stared at her 
in amazement. This little seforita 
looked not more than eleven years 
old, and yet she knew more Bible 
than he had ever learned. 

“Sefiorita,” he said, “where did 
you learn so much? I wish I knew 
the Bible the way you do.” 

“I know what you can do,” Maryl 
Ann answered. “It’s just the thing. 
My church is holding some special 
meetings for persons like you. Why 
don’t you come?” 

“I'd love to,” he said. 
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Maryl Ann told him where the 
meetings were being held and when 
they began. Then José had to leave 
to sell his oranges. 

He leaned against the handles of 
the cart, pushing it up the street. 
“Oranges!” he called again. “Buy 
my oranges!” But he couldn't keep 
his mind on the fruit. He couldn’t 
stop thinking about what he had 
heard. “That little girl,” he kept 
saying to himself, “she knew so 
much about the Bible. She knows 
far more than I do. And she said 
God says Saturday is the holy day, 
and not Sunday. I must find out 
more about this. I wish that meeting 
was tonight.” 

He was early for the meeting, 
and Maryl Ann was there to wel- 
come him. He enjoyed the service 
so much he came again. To make 
the story short, he came again and 
again. Soon a Bible instructor went 
to his home and conducted Bible 
studies—and it wasn’t long before 
he was baptized. Maryl Ann Till- 
man had won a star for her crown. 
Since then Sefior Salazar has helped 
win others to Christ. 

That Friday was an important 
day in his life, wasn’t it? For on 
that day he met a JMV who was 
willing to share her faith. 
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